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except that opinions of certain officers are quoted. Psychological tests 
are not referred to, nor is there an adequate treatment of the psychology 
of large groups of men torn out of civilian environment and thrust into 
a camp with its greatly increased stimulation to certain normal impulses 
and repression of others. The chapter on leadership restates Cooley 
and presents general considerations of a practical philosophy sort; but 
will give little aid to the officer attempting to lead by offering stimuli to 
instincts of individuals, as the hypothesis of the text would suggest. 
Group response to social stimuli is so complex .that principles of leader- 
ship are more profitably determined by inductive sociological methods 
than by deduction from principles of individual psychology. 

There are three parts to most of the chapters, the first consisting 
of general remarks on the subjects by the junior author, the second 
of a theoretical discussion by the senior author, and the third of a few 
practical deductions and quotations from officers. Such subjects as 
competition, team play, discipline, leadership, and loyalty are treated. 

Leroy E. Bowman 
Columbia University 



Rural Problems of Today. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: 
Association Press, 1918. Pp. viii+181. $1.00. 

A series of papers, many of them reprints, treating'briefly but sanely 
and suggestively the following topics: "The Country Home," "The 
Country School," "The Country Church," "Mental Hygiene," "The 
Social Value of Rural Experience," "Rural vs. Urban Environment," 
"The Mind of the Farmer," "Psychic Causes of Rural Migration," 
"Rural Socializing Agencies," and "The World-War and Rural Life." 

The book "attempts to approach rural social life from the psycho- 
logical angle," but the psychology is of the applied variety with no 
attempt at abstract analyses or discussions. There is little new in the 
book, but it is wholesome, suggestive, stimulating, and especially well 
adapted for sociological laymen and for students in rural sociology as 
supplementary reading. The most original parts seem to be the dis- 
cussions of "The Social Value of Rural Experience," "Rural vs. Urban 
Environment," and "Psychic Causes-of Rural Migrations." Professor 
Groves holds that city life stands for the power of money, for the power 
of man over man, and for a sharp demarcation between capital and labor; 
whereas, rural life stands for the power of man over nature, for the devel- 
opment of imagination sobered by experience of hand-to-hand conflict 
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with nature, and for a combined labor-capital interpretation of life. 
"Healthy national ideals," the author concludes, "require a contribution 
from both urban and rural experience. The first we have in quantity. 
It is the second we lack. It is the business of those who conserve social 
welfare to respect the conclusions of rural thinkers and to discover how 
rural experience may make its largest contribution to national policy 
and social opinion." 

L. M. Bristol 
West Virginia University 



Child Welfare in Oklahoma. An inquiry by the National Child 
Labor Committee for the University of Oklahoma, under the 
direction of Edward N. Clopper. New York: National Child 
Labor Committee, 1917. Pp. 285. 

This investigation represents one of the most ambitious attempts to 
make a state survey of the problems of child welfare. The information is 
based on studies of representative counties and cities, a sufficient number 
having been included to justify the conclusion that the conditions por- 
trayed are general throughout the state. The problems of child welfare 
are divided into eleven parts covering such subjects as health, recreation, 
education, child labor, delinquency, dependency, child protection, and 
administration of laws. A corps of seven investigators spent the larger 
part of a year in gathering and compiling the information. 

Many important facts are presented: frequently conditions are 
described as most unsatisfactory, and laws are found to be inadequate, 
and public opinion dormant. For example, the survey of public health 
work shows that birth registration is inadequate, contagious disease is 
not effectively controlled, the majority of schools have no provision for 
medical inspection of children, the state health department does not 
meet the needs of the state, the educational work of the schools is unsatis- 
factory, milk inspection is lagging, and free hospital service is practically 
nonexistent. On the basis of these discoveries a series of recommenda- 
tions is made designed to improve the enforcement of existing laws or to 
erect new administrative machinery for carrying out the needed reforms. 

A similar situation holds for recreation and juvenile delinquency. 
The needs of dependent children have, however, received considerable 
attention, while the most serious aspects of child labor are those relating 
to the street trades and to agricultural work. A very important part of 
the report consists of a summary of the laws dealing with parentage, 



